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Peace and the Witch Hunts 


In this issue 


Tu E problem of foreign policy . . . starts at home with our Bill of Rights. The de- 
cline in our prestige abroad can indeed be Correlated to the disrespect we have shown 
the rights of man here at home. We cannot blanket this country with fear and sus- 
picion and at the same time be tolerant abyfoad. We have frightened people here at 
home so that they fear the unorthodox idea. As the Presbyterians recently stated, 
“Treason and dissent are being confused. ‘The shrine. of conscience and private judg- 
ment, which God alone has the right to enter, is being invaded.” {| An ominous 
silence has settled on many campuses of the country. Professors and students alike 
are afraid. Who next will be pilloried as a “subversive”? When will the lights of 
television be cast on him who espoused a “‘leftist”” cause? Who next will be ban- 
ished to the outer darkness? {[ A nation in this frame of mind, officials who are 
on a witch hunt, men, women and children who are suspicious of each other cannot 
be tolerant abroad. They will fear abroad what they fear and suspect at home. 
Those who are intolerant of minorities at home will not be tolerant of those who em- 
brace unorthodox views abroad. ... { If we continue those practices, we will never 
win the peace. For we cannot win the peace unless we maintain a position of moral 
authority in the world. To do that we must have done with the witch hunts and the 
merchants of hate-——From a recent address by U. S. Supreme Court Justice WIL- 
LIAM O. Douctas. 


|! AM GLAD | COULD REPORT PROGRESS . . . Benjamin E. Mays 
CALLUSES OF THE SOUL Kenneth J. Foreman 
APPALACHIA NEWS LETTER George M. Webb 


SO BIG Movie-of-the-Month 
EDITORIAL Are We ‘Better’? 











Letters to the Editors 





On How to Prepare for the WCC Meeting 





Evanston Is Coming 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I would like to have some information 
on the organization of the World Council 
of Churches and the great Evanston 
meeting. Will you give me this or tell 
me where I can get it? I would like to 
know some of the things that will come 
up at Evanston. 

MINISTER. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—In accordance with 
our No. 1 objective published Jan. 11 
we expect to give our readers a full in- 
troduction to this important event. Out 
LOOK readers will be pleased to know 
that this paper has been chosen as the 
only publication in our church to carry 
these four important articles, to appear 
here in coming weeks: 

1. A general article on the coming As- 
sembly by the General Secretary, W. A. 
Visser 't Hooft (who happens to be a 
Presbyterian). 

2. The Christian Hope and its Mes- 
sage for Christians in America, by Paul 
Minear of Andover-Newton Seminary. 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying .. . 





Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 


Peggy Harris Geo. N. Clayman 


Columbia, Mo. Asheville, N. C. 
Mrs. C. M. Campbell Mr. & Mrs. Everett 
Donalsonville, Ga. K. Brown 
Thomas F. Shields Alexandria, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. & Mrs. J. J. 
Stone 
“J. Hugh Knox . 
Nashville, Tenn. Asheville, N. C. 
Mr. & Mrs. P. R. Julian Spitzer 
Bennett Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bryson City, N. C. M. O. Sommers 
Dr. & Mrs. J. C. Kingsport, Tenn. 
G 
Pe en N.C. Mr. & Mrs. C. Grier 
‘ Davis 
Dr. Edward T. Asheville, N. C. 
Brading 
Johnson City, Joel B. Whitten, Jr. 
Tenn. Norfolk, Va. 
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City, Zone, State 


*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite! summarizing an editorial se- 
ries, with more than 140 signatures, will 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100. 
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3. The Work and Problems of the Six 
Commissions, Robert Tobias. 

4. Questions That Evanston Raises for 
Americans, Henry P. Van Dusen (OvT- 
LooK, Nov. 9, 16). 


Invaluable Source 


To Tur OUTLOOK: 

. 1 find THe OvuTtLook an invaluable 
source of information and news about 
trends and happenings in the church. 

It has been of great help to me, espe- 
cially recently when I was preparing ma- 
terial to use for an Officers’ Training 
Class for a group of church women. 

I follow with great interest the articles 
by Dr. Thompson and Dr. Foreman and 
do not want to miss even one issue. 

With all good wishes for the continued 
success of THe OuTLOOK in 1954... . 

HELENA, ARK. 


Changed His Mind 


To Tue OUTLOOK: 


I am receiving your paper through the 
kindness of some unknown friend, pos- 
sibly a missionary from the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

It has been a refreshing and ever-re- 
newing experience to read your excellent 
articles. It changed my idea about your 
church and its spirit, especially regard- 
ing race and modern theological issues. 
It is very inspiring to have objective 
proofs that American Protestantism is 
not going as a whole towards reaction- 
ee 

IT ask God to bless you in your enlight- 
ening and noble mission. 

BRAZILIAN MINISTER. 
Sao Paulo. 


Church, Stumbling Block? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


It would indeed be tragic, it seems to 
me, should the church, Presbyterian or 
otherwise (as it has tragically done on 
some other great issues in the past), find 
itself a stumbling block to, or even op- 
posing the constructive progress, in the 
realms of thought and human relations, 
which the church itself, through the 
meditation of the gospel (good news) of 
Christ, has in that society inspired! 


Should the Supreme Court decide in 
favor of the unconstitutionality of segre- 
gation in the public schools (which 
would be, practically speaking, a declara- 
tion against racial segregation in any 
realm of American public life—‘a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” as the 
vast majority of sincere Christians would 
quote Shakespeare), then the church 
must stand condemned before its own 
eyes to the extent of having failed to 
practice the gospel of Christ, which it has 
both professed and proclaimed, as fully 
as has the society to which that gospel 
has by the church itself been proclaimed. 
And it seems unlikely that the legal de- 
partments of both major political par- 
ties would so solidly support the abolition 
of such segregation were there not 
sufficient legal grounds (not to say 


Christian moral grounds) to declare the 
Constitution opposed to such segrega- 
tion, making it appear quite likely that 
this will be the verdict of the Supreme 
Court of the nation. 

I, personally and as a minister of our 
church, would very much want our 
church both to see and abide by the 
Truth which is the fountain of freedom 
for all. 

RAYMOND B. SPIvEy. 
Palmyra, Mo. 


Church Is Moving 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


With my renewal subscription I wish to 
express my appreciation for your wonder- 
ful publication. I not only read it eagerly 
from cover to cover but I find that with 
each year’s copies clamped together in a 
booklet form I have a splendid reference 
facility. 

The church is moving. . . . Under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit may it be 
a forward move into a strong spiritual 
union with Christ. 

VIRGINIA WoMAN. 


Deaths 


William E. Hudson, 80, widely known 
as the developer of the Massanetta 
Springs Conference center in Virginia, 
died Jan. 25 in a Staunton, Va., hospital 
after a ten-day illness. Dr. Hudson served 
as a Home Mission Superintendent in 
Lexington Presbytery for some years 
before taking the Massanetta responsi- 
bility where he served actively until 1947. 
Since that time he had confined his 
duties to the direction of the summer 
Bible conference and the leadership of 
citywide preaching missions in important 
centers. 

Joseph H. Cudlipp, 79, Lawrenceville, 
Va., died on a train en route home fol- 
lowing a preaching engagement in Louisa 
County (Va.) Jan. 24. Popularly known 
as “Colonel” Cudlipp from his work with 
the Boys’ Brigade in England, he was 
long the director of the intermediate 
camp at Massanetta Springs. He was 
pastor in Westminster Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., Laurel, Md., and served earlier 
in the Reformed Episcopal Church. 





MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





The itinerary of the General Assem- 
bly’s Moderator, Frank W. Price,* dur- 
ing February will be as follows: 


Feb. 3, Montgomery, Ala. 

Feb. 4, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Feb. 5, Pensacola, Fla. 

Feb. 7, Houston, Texas 

Feb. 8, San Antonio, Texas 

Feb. 9, Austin, Texas 

Feb. 10, Little Rock, Ark. 

Feb. 11, Durant, Okla. 

Feb. 12, Oklahoma City 

Feb. 14, St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 15, St. Louis and Webster Grove, 
Mo. 

Feb. 18, North Carolina Synod Confer- 
ence on Evangelism, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

Feb. 19, Hickory, N. C. 

Feb. 21, Charlotte and Davidson, N. C. 

Feb. 22, Charlotte 

Feb. 23, Greensboro, N. C. 


*Route 1, Lexington, Va. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of March 3, 1879. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except 


first week, January, and fourth week August. Telephone 2-9492; night, 4-5554. 10¢ a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Evanston Meeting Called “Crucial” 


New Haven, Conn. (RNS)—A fore- 
cast that the forthcoming Second Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches 
at Evanston, Ill., next August, ‘“‘will be 
the most crucial in the world organiza- 
tion’s history” was made here by Robert 
L. Calhoun of Yale Divinity School in 
an address on ‘The Implications of 
Evanston.” 

Dr. Calhoun, a member of the advisory 
commission now preparing a guide on the 
Assembly theme, urged the council ex- 
ecutives to provide opportunities for in- 
terested groups of laymen as well as 
the clergy to study documents and reports 
prepared for the world conference. 

His statement was made at a conference 
attended by 33 executives from 18 coun- 
cils of churches in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware. 

Churches could not perform certain 
aspects of their work without such coop- 
erative agencies as church councils, J. 
Quinter Miller, administrative secretary 
of the National Council of Churches, 
said. 

Another speaker, W. P. Buckwalter, 
Jr., director of financial counseling of 
the National Council’s department of 
field administration, said that “‘the secret 
of successful financing is good public 
relations.” He urged the council lead- 
ers to publicize their work “among as 
many different publics as there are groups 
of people in the community.” 

Wider provision of religious TV pro- 
grams for children was advocated by 
Everett C. Parker, director of the com- 
munications research project of the Na- 


PASTORS’ WIVES’ CLINIC 





tional Council’s broadcasting and film 
commission. 

He reported “a phenomenal response” 
to the recent series of four pre-Christmas 
programs telecast over a TV station here 
under the joint auspices of the Connecti- 
cut Councils of Churches and Church 
Women. 

“The series aided children in the de- 
velopment of Christmas observances in 
the home,” Mr. Parker said. ‘Many 
parents appended notes to their children’s 
letters urging that more religious pro- 
grams for children be presented through 
the medium of television.” 


In the presbyteries 





Atlanta: Elected Archie C. Ray (Cas- 
cade Road church) as presbytery Director 
of Christian Education; plans organiza- 
tion of church in the Clarkston commu- 
nity; elected commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; plans to entertain Synod 
of Georgia at Presbyterian College, S. C., 
at next meeting of synod; heard George 
A. Buttrick of Madison Avenue church, 
MN. ¥. 

Mecklenburg (N.C.): Approved (67- 
29) amendments to Confession of Faith 
on divorce and re-marriage; heard an- 
nouncement of coming of three Presby- 
terian moderators for April 12 meeting 
in Charlotte’s Covenant church; elected 
commissioners to General Assembly; 
heard Rufus A. Grier report on plans for 
the bi-centennial celebration in June, 
1955. 


CAUTION: Be Slow to Confide 


Hot Springs, Ark. (RNS)—Wives of 
Arkansas Baptist ministers agreed at 
their fourth annual conference here that 
confiding in church members can be one 
of the greatest “perils” of managing a 
parsonage in a small community. 

“T have found that being a pastor’s 
wife is sometimes lonely because there’s 
no one you can talk to,” one of the women 
said. “But, if you want your husband 
to serve where he is most needed, you 
won’t confide in church members.” 

Some of the 62 others attending the 
meeting suggested that conversational 


slips by wives had caused more than one 
Baptist minister to change churches. 

Panel discussions on the various prob- 
lems of ministers’ wives were sometimes 
hilarious, often sad. Subjects discussed 
ranged from the advisability of offering 
their husbands constructive criticism to 
whether “thank you” notes should be 
written for all gifts from the congrega- 
tion. 

On the subject of criticizing a hus- 
band’s sermon, one wife earnestly coun- 
seled her colleagues to always wait until 
Wednesday because “it takes that long 
for them to simmer down.” 


U. S. and USA Records 
In Evangelism Studied 


There are only “infinitesimal” differ- 
ences between Presbyterian U. S. and 
USA records in evangelism, according to 
studies recently reported by Harold J. 
Dudley, executive secretary of the Synod 
of North Carolina. 

The figures, produced from compara- 
tive studies of the churches’ records for 
the past twelve years, show that in win- 
ning one new convert it required 22.49 
persons in the U. S. (Southern) church 
and 22.91 in the USA. 

The spiritual birthrate (percentage of 
growth by profession of faith and reaf- 
firmation) during the same period is 
4.50% for the U. S. church and 4.49% 
for the USA. 

These figures are considered to be sig- 
nificant in view of claims made by some 
opponents of reunion that the U. S. 
church is growing faster and is more 
concerned about evangelism than the 
USA body. 

Last available statistics (1952) how- 
ever, show for that year the USA church 
with a better record on both points. The 
soul-winning ratio was 21.66 compared 
to the U. S. record of 26.38 and the USA 
spiritual birthrate was 4.62% compared 
with 3.79%, 

Dr. Dudley’s first published figures 
failed to take into account the USA policy 
of combining reports of professions and 
reaffirmations of faith while these are 
listed separately in U. S. minutes. On 
that basis the USA record was consid- 
erably better at all points. When ad- 
justments were made and comparative 
records appeared the differences were 
termed “infinitesimal.” 

“The two churches show almost iden- 
tically the same evangelistic zeal for the 
period studied,” said the synod secretary. 


Jas. A. Jones Offers 
Warning in Discussions 


James A. Jones, of Myers Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C., told a Charleston, S. C., 
audience recently that in current dis- 
cussions of church union they are “traf- 
ficing in holy affairs” and he cautioned 
against sinning “against the Holy Ghost.” 

Dr. Jones, who appeared with Colonel 
Francis Pickens Miller of Charlottesville, 
Va., said he based his decision on the 
question of union on his belief that it is 
Biblical. He said he could not believe 
that any man could seriously and con- 








scientiously read the Scriptures and not 
understand from them that it is God’s 
will for ‘Christians in the world to dwell 
together in as intimate, aggressive and 
apparent fellowship as their convictions 
and circumstances will permit.” 

He said, ‘“‘We are at the end of a very 
significant period in the life of the 
world,” and he pointed out that it is no 
longer possible to live in isolation. “What 
we need,” he said, “is to find a way we 
can live together.” 

In discussing the three Presbyterian 
bodies considering union, he said there 
is no reasonable distinction between the 
faith, order and form of worship in the 
three churches. 

Colonel Miller challenged his hearers 
to break down “the walls of prejudice 


and distrust that separate the three main 
bodies of the Presbyterian Church.” 


Formosa Is Organized 
As Separate Mission 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S., has 
a newly organized mission—Formosa. 
Heretofore Southern Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries serving in Formosa have been 
associated with the Canadian Presby- 
terian mission in that country. 

At the fall meeting of the 21 mission- 
aries they elected J. N. Montgomery, 
chairman; E. H. Hamilton, secretary; 
Nettie D. Junkin, assistant secretary; and 
Mrs. O. V. Armstrong, treasurer. 

Most of the Formosa missionaries 
served formerly in China. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 

James Appleby and Connolly C. Gamble, Jr., of the faculty of Union 

Seminary in Virginia; Harmon B. Ramsey, First church, Athens, Ga., 

and |. S. McElroy, South Atlantic Secretary of the American Bible 
Society 


AN UNBAPTIZED CHILD 


What happens to an unbaptized child 
who dies? 

RAMSEY: The teaching of the Presby- 
terian Church is that infants who die, 
whether baptized or not, may be saved 
by the Spirit of God working in a special 
way. When a person reaches the age 
of accountability, of course, he is then 
responsible for making his own profession 
of faith. 


WHY THE CRUCIFIXION? 


Why did Jesus, the Son of God, have 
to die? Why did God have to exact such 
an awful price? 

AppLesy: That question hits at the 
very heart of the Christian religion. By 
asking, or stating the question, Jesus, 
the Son of God, the answer is made, of 
course, more difficult. If the question 
had just been asked, why did Jesus have 
to die, it would be fairly easy to say that 
Jesus, being the kind of man he was, 
who daily went about doing good, in 
whom no one has ever been able to find 
any real fault—inevitably such a man 
would come in conflict with the forces 
of evil in the world, and inevitably evil 
would gang up against him and insist 
on his death. But when one adds to the 
fact that he not only was man, but also 
God, very God of very God, a divine 
being, then vou do enter into the eternal 
mystery of the atonement. It isn’t easy 
to say, of course, why he had to die. 

I want to suggest, first of all, that per- 
haps that is the greatest proof of God’s 
love. In the verse with which most of 
us are familiar, “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son,” the 
proof of God’s love for us is the gift of 
God’s very best and finest. Also it seems 
to me that the meaning lies somewhat in 


4 


the fact that we are in a moral universe, 
we are in a universe of law and order, 
of cause and effect, of consequences be- 
cause of evil in the world. In such a 
world, God demands that payment be 
made for evil. Who among us could 
make adequate payment for the evil of 
our own lives and the evils in the world ? 
The only possible adequate payment 
would be the payment of God himself 
in place of us, as substitute for us, not 
only to show his love, but also to insist 
that this is a moral world where right 
and wrong are in sharp contrast. When 
I am confronted by this, I am reminded 
again and again of those lines of Henry 
Webb Farrington. “I know not how 
Bethlehem’s babe could in the God head 
be, I only know that manger child has 
brought God’s life to me,” and then these 
lines, “I know not how Calvary’s cross 
a world from sin could free, I only know 
that marvelous love has brought God's 
love to me.” 

McEtroy: It might be added here 
that Jesus himself in talking to his dis- 
ciples about three times after the resur- 
rection, twice recorded in the 22nd chap- 
ter of Luke, said, “Don’t you know that 
Christ must suffer?” You can go back 
in the Scriptures and find the answer to 
that must, but Jesus himself felt it was 
a must and that God wasn’t exacting too 
great a price. 

GAMBLE: It seems to me that you have 
ample proof that this was the only way 
God had of saving the world, or else 
he would not have chosen this way. The 
experiences of Jesus and the temptation 
in the wilderness, and his experience in 
the Garden of Gethsemane on the night 
before he died clearly indicates that he 
tried to find some other way to fulfill 
God’s purpose and decided that there was 
no other way except his own death. 





EVANSTON MATERIAL 
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To enable OUTLOOK readers to keep up 
with available material provided for in- 
dividuals and groups in American 
churches in preparation for the World 
Council of Churches meeting in Evans- 
ton, Ill., next August, lists of material 
will appear here from time to time. 

At the present time these items may 
be secured from the World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Or, an order form will be sent from that 
address upon request. 

GENERAL 

Evanston Issues. Ralph D. Hyslop. A 
study booklet prepared for use by minis- 
ters and laymen, dealing with the As- 
sembly theme and the six main topics. 
35¢. 

Evanston Notebook. Jas. W. Kennedy. 
Popular interpretation of Assembly 
themes. 50¢. 

Evanston and Everywhere. Elsie T. 
Culver. More than 200 questions for dis- 
cussion on all the themes, adapted from 
materials printed in many countries. 20¢. 


ASSEMBLY THEME 
The Third Report of the Advisory Com- 
mission (available in April), 25¢. 
Eschatology and Ethics, compiled by W. 
Schweitzer, 20¢. 


1. FAITH AND ORDER: Our Oneness 
in Christ and our Disunity as 
Churches Introductory Leaflet No. 1, 
5¢. 

2, EVANGELISM: The Mission of the 
Church to Those Outside Her Life 
Introductory Leaflet No. 2, 5¢. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS: The Respon- 
sible Society in a World Perspective 
Introductory Leaflet No. 3, 5¢. 

}. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Chris- 

tian in the Struggle for World Com- 

munity Introductory Leaflet No. 4, 

5¢. 

5. INTERGROUP RELATIONS: The 
Church amid Racial and Ethnic 
Tensions Introductory Leaflet No. 
5, 5¢. 

6. THE LAITY: 
Vocation 
6, 5¢. 


WS) 


The Christian in IJTis 
Introductory Leaflet No. 


A bibliography under each of these 
six topics appears on the order blank. 

Other printed items include: 

Facts About the Assembly; Search the 
Scriptures (a Bible bookmark): Christ. 
the Hope of the World (a survey of the 
Evanston meeting with a foreword by 
the Bishop of Chichester); “Eschatolog- 
ical Hope” and Social Responsibility, 
Robt. McAfee Brown, reprinted from 
Christianity and Crisis; Memorandum on 
“The Responsible Society in a World 
Perspective,” reprinted from the Ecumen- 
ical Review. 

(World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10.) 
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@ With Race Relations Day set for February 14, a leading 
Southern educator looks at the situation and says... 


| Am Glad | Could Report Progress 


INCE 1936 1 have been out of the 

United States ten times attending 
some world conference under the auspices 
of the churches or the YMCA. When I 
left the United States in November of 
1936 for India, I said to myself, “For 
the first time in my life, I will leave the 
question of race and color in the United 


States. I will be a human being, not a 
Negro.” But I was mistaken. I could 


not then, nor have I since, been able to 
forget, first, because I have experienced 
discrimination, and second, where there 
was no discrimination, people insisted 
on talking about race and color when I 
wanted to forget it. 

In India in 1936 and 1937 the Indian 
press, photographers, and students seem- 
ed more interested in what I had to say 
than they were in what some of my white 
colleagues had to say. They wanted to 
know about the Negro’s plight in the 
United States. At a school for India’s 
“untouchables” in January of 1937, I 
was introduced as an “untouchable” from 
the United States. Although the intro- 
duction stunned me at first, I soon re- 
covered my poise, because the designation 
had so much truth in it that I dared not 
resent it. ‘The school principal meant no 
harm. 


I was his Exhibit A. He was using 
me as an example of what an “un- 
touchable”’ might become. 


I arrived in Bombay on December 24, 
1936 to attend the World Convention of 
the YMCA. Sixteen years later, on De- 
cember 20, 1952, I arrived again in Bom- 
bay, this time to attend a meeting of the 
Central Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches which was holding its 
sessions in January of last year. 


More Interest in ‘53 


If anything, the Indians were more 
keenly interested in the question of race 
in 1953 than they were in 1936 and 1937. 
Mrs. Mays and I were shocked to see 
a sign at the swanky Taj Mahal Hotel in 
Bombay—*‘No South African permitted.” 
I discovered on inquiry that the sign 
meant white South Africans! It is the 
Indian way of resenting what the Malan 
Government is doing to Indians and Ne- 
groes in South Africa. Every high In- 
dian official who spoke to the Central 
Committee, including Prime Minister 
Nehru, and Radakrishnan, the philoso- 
pher and vice president of India, made 

*Dr. Mays has contributed other stim- 
ulating articles to these columns. He is 
president of Morehouse College in At- 
lanta, a member of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches and a 
leader in many worthy endeavors. 
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By BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


strong references to the race problem, es- 
pecially to the situation in South Africa 
and in the United States. Two incidents 
stand out in my mind. 

In Lucknow I held a press conference 
with nine newspaper men from different 
parts of India. It was an interesting 
session. They literally cross-examined 
me for ninety minutes, all on the race 
problem in South Africa and in the 
United States. 

The other memorable incident was in 
Ceylon where I addressed a YMCA group 
in Columbo. An old gentleman wanted 
to know about the strength of communism 
among Negroes in the United States. 


He seemed to feel that I was lying 
when I told him that communism had 
made no significant inroad among Ne- 
groes. He wanted to know why. In 
both incidents, I am glad I was able 
to report progress. 

Let me begin with the old gentleman. 
It seems to me, and this is what I at- 
tempted to tell the gentleman from Cey- 
lon, that communism takes root and 
thrives when people are starved, diseased, 
ignorant, and freedom is denied them 
to such an extent that they become frus- 
trated because they see no way out of their 
awful condition. I told the gentleman 
that the way of the Negro in the United 
States was hard, but that he was not frus- 
trated, and that while he was struggling 
under adverse circumstances, he was not 
in despair. We can see gains and can 
measure them. 

I do not think I impressed him. Nev- 
ertheless, I was dealing with the crux 
of the matter. A people can fight in- 
justices and discrimination hopefully and 
jubilantly when they can see definite 
gains, and when they can see the walls of 
prejudice crumbling. If communism has 
made no appreciable headway among 
American Negroes, and it has not, this is 
the reason. 

The newspaper group was much tough- 
er, because there were nine of them and 
they asked many searching questions. 
When talking to people in Europe, Africa 
and Asia about our American race prob- 
lem, it is honest business and good strate- 
gy to admit that the race problem in the 
United States is a long way from being 
solved. When people ask if Negroes are 
segregated by law in many sections of 
America, if Negroes are segregated in 
the house of God, if there are jobs that 
Negroes cannot hold because of color, if 
Negroes are denied eating privileges and 
hotel accommodations in some areas, and 
if, in some sections, they are intimidated 


so that they dare not vote, the only an- 
swer to these questions is an honest “‘yes.”’ 
There is no need of trying to defend what 
cannot be defended. But after admitting 
these facts, you can talk candidly of the 
improvements and you will be heard and 
respected. 


They Wanted Proof 


I was glad that I was in a better posi- 
tion to answer questions on race in 1953 
than I was when people in India ques- 
tioned me in 1937. And make no mis- 
take, they wanted proof when I said that 
we are making progress in this area of 
human relations. 

I was able to tell him that in 1937 I 
could not vote in my native state (South 
Carolina) nor in my adopted state (Geor- 
gia), but that in 1953 Negroes are not 
only voting in both states, but in cities 
all over the South and in rural areas and 
small towns in some southern states. I 
was able to report that in 1937 Negroes 
were segregated in interstate travel, but 
that in 1953 Negroes can ride unsegre- 
gated when traveling across state lines 
(although difficult across state lines in 
southern states). Negroes now ride daily 
in coaches unsegregated when traveling 
from the North into the deep South. I 
told the people of India in 1937 when I 
was there that Negroes could eat in din- 
ing cars on trains in the South only before 
or after white passengers had eaten, and 
that up to a few years ago Negro pas- 
sengers had to eat behind a despicable 
curtain but that now in 1953 the curtain 
has become a relic of the past and Ne- 
groes may eat in dining cars on the rail- 
roads without discrimination. 

I was able to report that in 1937 when 
I was in India, Negroes worked in the 
leading department stores in the North 
only on menial jobs, but that now they 
are clerks, buyers, assistant managers, 
and managers, and that Negroes are hold- 
ing significant jobs in several of the 
leading industries of the country. 

In 1937 few hotels in the North ac- 
cepted Negro patronage. Now I be- 
lieve most of the hotels of the North 
have Negro guests. 

It was equally easy to report the gains 
in education and sports. I could tell 
my Indian reporters that in 1937 there 
was not one Negro in a Southern white 
university, but that in 1953 Negroes are 
enrolled in certain departments of eleven 
southern and border universities: Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. In fact, Negroes are enrolled in 
every tax-supported southern university 
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except in South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama and Mississippi. 

In 1937, no serious efforts had been 
made to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties for Negroes except perhaps in North 
Carolina. Now every southern state is 
putting forth serious effort to equalize 
educational opportunities for Negroes. 
I could report to the people of India that 
in 1937 segregation in the public schools 
of the South seemed as secure and ever- 
lasting as the Rock of Gilbraltar, but 
that in 1953 the Supreme Court was in 
the process of deciding on the constitu- 
tionality of segregation per se, and its 
decision may end segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. 

I was happy to point out that while in 
1937 no Negro could play baseball in 
national] league ball clubs, in 1953 names 
like Jackie Robinson and Campanella 
are popular around the world. 

When asked what the Christian church 
was doing in this area, I could tell them 
that in national and world gatherings the 
churches are unsegregated, that every 
national and world assembly of Chris- 
tian churches has spoken out against dis- 
crimination on the basis of color; also 
that increasingly Negro and white Chris- 
tians are worshipping together. 

In 1937, the U. S. Army was tightly 
segregated. In 1953, there was integra- 
tion in every branch of the service. All 
these changes during the past 17 years 
have been made without incident or vio- 
lence and yet the timid said it could not 


be done. 


How the Gains Came 


I was not so happy when the people 
of India asked me how these gains came 
about. I had to tell them that most of 
the progress resulted from coercive court 
action, that Negroes had to sue in the 
federal courts in order to get what right- 
fully belongs to them in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I wish I could have said to them that 
these gains came about because the Amer- 
ican people believe so strongly in de- 
mocracy and in the Christian gospel that 
it was unnecessary to battle for them. I 
could not tell them that. 


But I did say that it is wonderful to 
live in a country where progress can 
be made through the courts without 
having to resort to revolutionary up- 
heavals. 


They wanted me to compare South 
Africa and the Southern United States. 
I could not speak from experience about 
conditions in South Africa. But I made 
the comparison. In race relations in the 
United States we are moving forward. 
They are moving backward in South 
Africa. There is great hope in the 
United States. The way is dark in 
South Africa. In the U.S.A. the federal 
Constitution is on the Negro’s side, 
whereas in South Africa the Central Gov- 





ernment is against the Indians and the 
Negroes. 

It has been a long time since Amer- 
ican churches tried to justify the Amer- 
ican race problem on the basis of scrip- 
ture and theology. Until recently the 
churches of South Africa did try to sup- 
port their exclusive racial policy from 
scripture and theology. 


There Is A Danger 

Because we have made progress in this 
area of human relations, we in the United 
States face a great danger. While boast- 
ing of our gains, we are likely to become 
complacent and forget what must yet be 
done if the United States is to justify 
its position of world leadership. We can 
justify it in material resources and arms. 
We can also produce statesmen to match 
those of other countries. But our spiritual 
and moral leadership in the world will 
be greatly damaged if we do not move 
even more rapidly than we have up to 
now to eliminate crippling circumstances 
that make millions of our people second- 
class citizens. 


I do not need to remind the Chris- 
tian people of America that a billion 
people of Asia are sensitive on the race 
question, and that the way America 
treats Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, Chi- 
nese and Japanese in this country will 
go a long way to convince them that our 
way of life is or is not good for them. 


Perhaps sometime this spring our Su- 
preme Court will say whether or not seg- 
regation per se is unconstitutional. It 
will be an unfortunate thing for the 
United States if the highest court in the 
land in 1954 hands down a decision con- 
firming a former decision saying that 


“Too Much for 


Great literature quickens thinking and 
moves the human spirit. Such a book is 
H. G. Wells’ “The Outline of History.” 
Reflect upon this passage: ‘This doc- 
trine of the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
was the central teaching of Jesus, and 
which plays so small a part in the Chris- 
tian creeds, is certainly one of the most 
revolutionary doctrines that ever stirred 
and changed human thought. It is small 
wonder if the world of that time failed 
to grasp its full significance. 

“He was too great for his disciples. 
And in view of what he plainly said, is 
it any wonder that all who were rich and 
prosperous felt a horror of strange things, 
a swimming of their world at his teach- 
ing? Perhaps the priests and rulers and 
the rich men understood him better than 
his followers. . . . He was like some ter- 
rible moral huntsman digging mankind 
out of the snug burrows in which they 
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‘separate but equal” is constitutional. A 
decision of this kind will be tantamount 
to the Supreme Court putting its approval 
upon segregation. Such a decision will 
hurt the United States not only in Asia 
but in Africa, Europe, Australia and 
South America. The court faces a dilem- 
ma. It will receive world condemnation 
if it approves segregation, and it fears 
social unheaval in the South if it strikes 
down segregation in the public schools. 
But it will be much easier for the South 
to make adjustments if segregation is 
declared unconstitutional than it will be 
for the United States to regain its moral 
leadership in the world if the Supreme 
Court should confirm segregation. 

If the leadership of the nation on state, 
religion, education, press, and radio, tells 
the people that a decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court must be taken seriously and 
obeyed, and that however difficult the 
period of adjustment will be, the South 
and the nation will make the adjustment 
in the spirit of Christian democracy, there 
will be no great social unheaval. ‘The 
people will always follow leadership. 

Commonsense tells us that whatever the 
decision the Supreme Court will make, 
integration in the South as in the nation 
as a whole will be a gradual process and 
no one needs to get unduly excited. To 
say something like this now to the Amer- 
ican people is the greatest contribution 
our leadership could make to interracial 
understanding in this crucial hour of our 
history. 

Most of the progress just cited above 
was made since 1937 and there has been 
no social upheaval. There will be no 
social upheaval if segregation is abol- 
ished, provided the leaders take a Chris- 
tian view and proclaim it to the nation. 


Small Hearts’ 


had lived hitherto . . . Is it any wonder 
that men were dazzled and blinded and 
cried out against him? Is it any wonder 
that the priests realized that between 
this man and themselves there was no 
choice but that he or priestcraft should 
perish? Is it any wonder that the Ro- 
man soldiers, confronted and amazed by 
something soaring over their comprehen- 
sion and threatening all their disciplines, 
should take refuge in wild laughter, and 
crown him with thorns and robe him in 
purple and make a mock Caesar of him? 
For to take him seriously was to enter 
upon a strange and alarming life, to 
abandon habits, to control instincts and 
impulses, to essay an incredible happi- 
ness... 

“Ts it any wonder that to this day this 
Galilean is too much for our small 
hearts.” 


By Kirby Page 
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@ College centers offer expert help on vocational choice 


YOUNG PEOPLE USE TESTING PROGRAM 
By D. MAURICE ALLAN* 


e EDITORS’ NOTE—Under the Division of Christian Vocation of the 
Board of Christian Education, an important program of counselling and 


testing is getting underway across the church. 


Centers are already in 


operation at Flora Macdonald College (N. C.), Centre College (Ky.) and 
at Fishersville, Va., under the auspices of Lexington Presbytery. Other 
colleges and localities are in process of establishing such centers. 


The Hampden-Sydney College Guid- 
ance Center opened last February. Since 
that time forty young people, mostly 
from West Hanover Presbytery, and more 
than fifty of the college students have 
availed themselves of the service, 

Most of the visitors are high school 
juniors and seniors. Ninety per cent 
are Presbyterian young people, boys and 
girls being almost equally represented. 
The center has been approved by Synod 
and by East Hanover Presbytery. West 
Hanover has supported the venture since 
its inception and Norfolk Presbytery is 
expected to participate in the near future. 

Each young person who visits the cen- 
ter receives about fourteen hours of in- 
dividual testing and counseling. ‘This 
is usually done on two successive Sat- 
urdays. Five kinds of tests are applied, 
namely tests of vocational interest, mental 
ability, special aptitudes, academic 
knowledge and reading ability, and per- 
sonality. Much stress is placed, how- 
ever, on interviews in which the person 
counseled formulates with the help of 
the counselor three or four vocational 
plans that fit the pattern of his talents 
and personal make-up. 

These life plans are always considered 
in the light of seeking God’s will and 
serving human need. Choosing an oc- 
cupation because it is lucrative or offers 
high prestige is discouraged. 

The services of the center are entirely 
free and are substantially the same in 
scope and thoroughness as those for 
which secular guidance centers often 
charge fifty dollars or more. The only 
cost to the visitor is transportation and 
meals and in this he is frequently as- 
sisted by the local church. It is custom- 
ary for appointments to be made through 
the local pastor or youth advisor. 

It is expected that each young person 
who visits the center will be already 
grounded in the principles and ideals 
of Christian Vocation. 

About one-fifth of the visitors have ex- 
pressed strong interest in the ministry 


or other church vocations. Practically 
all of these have been young people of 
promise. 

Hampden-Sydney contributes to this 
guidance program the use of its accom- 
modations and equipment and the serv- 
ices of two members of the Psychology 
Department. 





*Dr. Allan directs the Hampden-Syd- 
ney program here described. He is pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology. 


MOVIE-OF-THE-MONTH* 


SO BIG 


Edna Ferber’s Pulitzer Prize novel has 
again been brought to the screen by War- 
ner Brothers. It is the epic story of a 
dream-filled girl, Selina Peake, whose 
wealthy father has instilled in her a deep 
reverence for honor, beauty, and vision 
in life. Although her father’s death in 
bankruptcy leaves her all but impover- 
ished, Selina maintains her hopeful vi- 
sion. New Holland becomes her “land of 
promise,” where she finds that the “‘cab- 
bages are beautiful.” She also comes to 
see what her father meant when he di- 
vided people into “wheat” and ‘“em- 
erald.” Selina marries a farmer who is 
“wheat,” and soon leaves her a widow 
with a son, ‘So Big,” whom she dreams 
of as a coming “emerald.” 

From here the picture becomes the story 
of Selina’s indomitable inner light, and 
her courageous fight to overcome and dig- 
nify the stubborn adversities of life. It 
is the story of how she builds the charac- 
ter of her son who, although temporarily 
dazzled by the lure of worldly success, 
eventually redeems his mother’s teachings 
and returns to his original dream of be- 
coming a serious and purposeful archi- 
tect. 

Miss Ferber’s long novel has been suc- 





*Rated by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. 


cessfully condensed into a smoothly-told 
chronicle which embodies the good things 
of life: decency, courage, perserverance, 
honesty, hard work, and faithfulness to 
an ideal. The film has good entertain- 
ment value, with varied settings which 
include the lavish homes of wealthy Chi- 
cagoans at the turn of the century, the 
black-loamed farms of the Dutch vege- 
table growers in a world of old traditions, 
the sharp-trading produce market of a 
big city, and the coming of modern ma- 
chinery to the nation’s farmlands. 

In the role of Selina, Jane Wyman is 
superb as the young wife, the hard-work- 
ing widow, and the mother who fights to 
implant in her son the high ideals which 
she inherited from her father. ‘So Big” 
is winsomely portrayed as a child by 
Tommy Rettig, and later by Steve For- 
rest in the role of the handsome and some- 
times confused Dirk. Sterling Hayden is 
convincing as Selina’s industrious Dutch 
farmer husband who dies before he can 
come to know his son. The film has an 
excellent supporting cast, and achieves 
many artistic touches through superior 
photography. It is good entertainment, 
with a touching wholesome quality which 
sustains one’s interest throughout. FOR: 
Family. 

Also Recommended for Family: The Lit- 
tle Fugitive, Tumbleweed, Crazylegs, Sea 
of Lost Ships. 

For Adults: Kiss Me Kate, All the 
Brothers Were Valiant, A Lion in the 
Streets. 

For Adults and Young People: Murder 
on Murder, Trent’s Last Case, The Ne- 
braskan, Gun Fury. 
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EDITORIAL 


On charts and statistics 


Are We “Better”? 

Opponents of Presbyterian reunion seek 
to buttress their case by the use of elab- 
orate and involved charts and statistical 
analyses which are obviously designed to 
convey the impression that we are really 
more loyal Christians than other kinds of 
Presbyterians. 

We have consistently protested such 
pursuits as unworthy and un-Christian 
even if the proffered figures are accurate. 
This is just not the way you go about 
weighing the allegiance and integrity of 
Christian people, and the words and ex- 
ample of our Master make it clear. 

In view of this, the recent study by the 
executive secretary of the Synod of North 
Carolina, Harold J. Dudley, as reported 
on page three, is of interest since he shows 
that even statistically, there is no signi- 
ficant difference between USA and U. S. 
Presbyterians in their evangelistic records 
over the years. (All this, it must be re- 
membered, does not take into account 
important sociological changes that are 
fundamental. ) 

Now, on another point, as to the re- 
spective giving records of the two 
churches (the United Presbyterians are 
usually left out of this discussion because 
we do not feel so comfortable when we 
measure our benevolences by theirs), we 
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have pointed out that many intangible 
factors cannot be charted. 

One of our agency executives has been 
widely quoted in recent months as he 
has pointed out what seem to him to be 
significant differences in the giving rec- 
ord of the churches. He has said: 

“Certainly it is not true that the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
are financially able to do a great deal 
more than the members of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. Our church is lo- 
cated in the low income areas of the 
country.” 

He also insists that we are not to be- 
lieve that U. S. Presbyterians are more 
devoted and willing to sacrifice than the 
the USA Presbyterians. He thinks the 
explanation is organizational. 

But all this is to overlook what ought 
not to be overlooked. The important Re- 
Study of Religious Education which our 
church conducted several years ago put 
it this way: 

“We are predominantly an urban 
church in an area where the population 
is predominantly rural. We are a 
church prevailingly composed of people 
in relatively comfortable circumstances, 
surrounded by persons who are relatively 
underprivileged.” 

In his book, Lift Up Your Eyes, based 
on this study, widely read across the 
church and still of great importance, 
Lewis J. Sherrill said: 

“The most striking and significant fact 
about the constituency [of our church] as 
revealed in the surveys is that in the 
great majority of cases the membership 
is drawn from the upper and middle 
classes of our Southern communities. 
This fact must now be read in the light 
of our heritage ... and in the further 
light, or rather the shadow, of the pov- 
erty which characterizes Southern people 
as a whole. It would seem that we 
are not only a church of the city among 
a people who are rural, but that we are 
also a church of the comfortably-off living 
in the midst of poverty.” 

One of the best informed students of 
American churches today is Professor 
Ralph A. Felton of Drew Seminary. Dr. 
Felton has made many surveys of church 
conditions, including an important home 
mission study of North Carolina in recent 
vears. In a letter to Dr. Dudlev, he has 
written : 

“T hope you will not 
about the two 


mind this word 
branches of the Presby- 
terian Church. I grew up in the South 
and spent considerable time there, but 
my teaching experience has been done 
in the North. All of my research work 
during the last fifteen years has been 
entirely interdenominational. I have 
great admiration for both branches of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

“The Southern church, as we outsiders 
call it, seems to have a much better per 
capita record for its giving to benevo- 
lences. This is because it represents a 
comparatively high economic group in 
each of its communities. The Methodists 
and more especially the Baptists and 
certainly the Pentecostal groups care for 
the people in the lower economic strata. 
That is not the situation at all in the 
North. In the Northeastern states the 
Congregational, Episcopal and Reformed 


churches serve higher economic groups 
than the Presbyterian. In the entire 
area west of the Mississippi, the North- 
ern Presbyterians represent a mission 
church better than any other group. They 
serve the Indians better than any other 
group.* They serve the downtown city 
populations. All of this explains why 
their per capita giving to benevolences 
is not as high as the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 

“As an outsider, may I say that you 
Southern Presbyterians may not gain 
anything for yourselves by the union, but 
you will certainly have many more op- 
portunities to be helpful to others.” 


Which, after all, confronts us with 
a true and worthy consideration of the 
imperative of this union. 





*Dr. Felton could also have mentioned 
that while our church has a Negro mem- 
bership of approximately 3,000 the USA 
church has approximately 35,000 Negro 
members in its separate synods in the 
South. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Discarding Gothic 


Gothic architecture is on the way out 
in American church building. 

This was made evident in discussions 
and reports at the National Joint Con- 
ference of Church Architecture of the 
National Council of Churches at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Two hundred architects 
were in attendance. A survey indicated 
that three out of every four churches un- 
der construction were of modern design. 
William S. Lea, rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church of Knoxville, said that 
‘“‘we have spent and perhaps wasted” mil- 
lions of dollars in studiously copying 
Gothic architecture that was in vogue at 
a period when Christian worship was at 
one of its lowest ebbs.”” One of his com- 
ments was that windows in churches “are 
intended to give light and not to shut it 
out.” The architects expressed the opin- 
ion that both Gothic and Colonial types 
of church architecture had become largely 
“artistically archaic.” But they con- 
demned what they called “freak” designs 
in modern church building. 

Walter Taylor, chairman of the com- 
mission of worship and arts of the Na- 
tional Council, said that twentieth cen- 
tury architecture “must be an expression 
of enduring values and this will not be 
found in regurgitated Gothic of the sev- 
enteenth century.” Pointing out that 
there is “a real Christian architectural 
tradition,” he added that it was “not 
expressed in style” but “in terms of pro- 
portion, of plan, of height and length, of 
harmony and unity, of color and form.” 

Doubtless many churchman will be dis- 
turbed by the trend away from Gothic 
so strongly emphasized in this confer- 
ence. Perhaps their reaction may be mi- 
tigated by Dr. Atkinson’s estimate that 
$500,000,000 would be spent this year 
on church building, setting a new record 
for the United States —The Churchman. 
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CALLUSES ON THE SOUL 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The evil I do not want is what I do.” 
Romans 7:19. 


CALLUS may not be a beautiful 

sight, but it is a blessing. Almost 
everyone has calluses somewhere. If the 
skin did not have the capacity of thicken- 
ing and hardening itself where wear and 
tear is greatest, we should all be afflicted 
with continual unhealed sores, our blood- 
stream would be open to infection. In 
fact, the work of the world would have 
to stop, for no one could bear the pain 
of holding brooms, pens or wheels. We 
could not even walk. 

Calluses are formed also on the spirit 
of man. We grow insensitive to what 
would otherwise be intolerable. There 
may be various causes of these; consider 
just one. 

Most persons suffer the strain of inner 
tensions between an undenied ideal and 
an inevitable reality, that is to say, be- 
tween what we know ought to be, and what 
we know must be, cannot help being. 
Our soul may be rubbed raw by the 
conflict between two incompatible duties, 
or the circumstances of life may force 
us (for we see no way out) to do what we 
well know is not the best thing, not what 
we would do if we were free. 

Paul's classic plaint, “The evil I do 
not want is what I do,” has an even 
broader bearing than he meant by the 
words. For he was speaking of tensions 
which have their cause within; and these 
can, by the grace of God, be overcome. 
But tensions which have their cause 
outside us, in circumstances beyond our 
control—these cannot always be resolved. 
The grace of God will not destroy the 
tension. All he lets us do is to develop 
a kind of callus, so that we grow easy 
under stresses which at first caused acute 
pain. 


ONEST business men will tell the 

preacher how practices in their busi- 
ness are not what they as Christians would 
prefer; but if they ran their affairs on 
a high Christian level they would soon 
he out of business. Highminded men in 
public life have to “play ball” with some 
associates who are not in the least high- 
minded, if political good is to be done 
at all. 


People in the professions suffer from 
tensions no less. Where is the conscien- 
tious public school teacher who is not 
sure that she could teach better if her 
class were half the size it is? Teachers 
carry on in “impossible” situations. But 
they carry on, they have to, though they 
know they are doing no more than half 
« job no matter how hard they try. 

Every doctor will admit to a large 
amount of ignorance. Much of his treat- 
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ment is guess-work in the dark. If he 
is any good he will be over-run with pa- 
tients. He knows as well as they do that 
he could do them more good if he could 
take time to visit them in their homes 
and know them as persons, as the old- 
fashioned general practitioner was said 
to do. But he accepts the compromise 
of treating more people, and not treating 
them so well, rather than letting many 
go unhelped altogether in order to do 
more for a few. 

The honest lawyer or judge is even 
better aware than the layman how little 
absolute justice there is, and how most 
cases come to a kind of compromise, what- 
ever the verdict—a sort of approximate 
justice, the best that can be done, not 
the best that can be imagined. 

Even in the ministry, the minister 
knows very we!l what kind of church he 
would like to have, he knows what real 
success would be. But he has to get 
along with something that can be called 
success only because it is not failure. 
The student at the seminary visits 
churches led by older men, and he thinks, 
“If that is the best a minister can do, 
I don’t want to be one.” But at the age 
of fifty he finds himself in the same kind 
of half-church doing the same kind of 
half-good work, and he has more sym- 
pathy for the middle-aged man who has 
had to compromise. He has developed 
a callus on his spirit. Otherwise he 
would have been a broken-hearted man 
long ago. 

So whatever a man’s line in life, he 
develops this inner hardening; the teach- 
er gets used to impossible conditions, the 
doctor loses little sleep over his failures, 
the lawyer is content with what he can 
get out of a jury, the business man makes 
an ethical code out of practical necessi- 
ties. 


NE could go on and on. In personal 

life also there are inevitable ten- 
sions which would rub the spirit raw if 
it were not for this ability the soul has, 
not less than the skin, to develop a hard- 
ened surface. Many a married person, 
for example, whose marriage has not gone 
and will not go “on the rocks,” still thinks 
how much better it might have been if 
husband or wife had been different. With 
the best will in the world, one person 
cannot make a happy marriage and even 
two people cannot make a perfect one. 
Married or not, all of us have to live 
under the roof or work side by side with 
other people. We have to develop cal- 
luses on our spirits, or else the continual 
friction with those whose grain runs so 
crosswise to our own would finally drive 
us mad. 


Nevertheless, while the callus is some- 
thing for which to be thankful, in itself 
it is still not entirely good. For it marks 
the insensitive area of the spirit, as of 
the skin. The writer once ran across a 
violinist whose hands were highly in- 
sured. Part of the insurance contract 
provided that he must never drive a car, 
for the slight friction of the wheel against 
his fingers would make them lose the 
sensitivity a top-flight violinist must re- 
tain. 

So the same hardening of the soul that 
keeps us sane and at work, makes us in- 
sensitive to what has caused it. We get 
used to imperfections, compromises, half- 
successes. We come to think of the best- 
possible as the best-absolutely. That we 
are not pained by the tension between the 
ideal and the practicable makes life pos- 
sible, but it also makes it coarse and 
ignoble. 


UNNIER types of Christianity than 

ours do not perceive this ineluctable 
paradox at the heart of life. They will 
even assure us that what is best or in- 
evitable under the circumstances, is after 
all the will of God, and therefore good. 
Only Calvinism, among all the varieties 
of the Christian faith, dares to say that 
even in what is inevitable there still is 
sin. For we can see that this coarsening 
of the spirit is a symbol and part of the 
tragedy of existence itself. 

That hardening of the soul which must 
be, if love is to be kept from limitless 
laceration, is itself the mark of the fail- 
ure of love. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Segregation Rule 
Ended by Council 


Appalachia News Letter 

Knoxville’s City Council recently voted 
unanimously to end racial segregation in 
the privately operated restaurant at the 
Municipal Airport. Action came follow- 
ing the protest of a group of Negroes 
who charged that the wife of a Knoxville 
College professor was refused service in 
the restaurant dining room several weeks 
before. Mrs. Joseph M. Reyes, the pro- 
fessor’s wife, was said to have been de- 
layed for two hours while waiting for 
a late plane. When she entered the res- 
taurant she was told she could not be 
served in the dining room but that a 
place would be provided in the kitchen, 
it was said. She declined this arrange- 
ment and cancelled her plane reserva- 
tion. The resolution adopted by council 
put it on record as not condoning “any 
further practice of discrimination.” 


Churches of Modern 
Design Win Awards 

No Gothic or Colonial designs for 
churches won any top awards at the re- 
cent meeting of the Church Architectural 
Guild of America in Knoxville. In an 
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era of church building that dwarfs any- 
thing in the past, architects are seen as 
turning their backs on the traditional 
styles in which they were schooled. In 
the meeting which attracted more church 
architects and church leaders than in any 
previous session, the demand was faced 
to build churches that retain a worshipful 
atmosphere and at the same time ac- 
commodate the needs of a 20th Century 
church program. Architects are seen to 
be turning to contemporary design as 
functionally superior and as providing 
for the use of new building materials of 
the plastic age. With a prospect of 
$500,000,000 to be spent in church build- 
ing this year, all past records are expected 
to fall. The Knoxville meeting was spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Church Building 
and Architecture of the National Council 
of Churches and the Church Architectural 
Guild of America. 


Mrs. A. W. Norman Will 
Direct Camp Monftreat 

Dorothy Russell (Mrs. A. W.) Norman 
of Clemson, S. C., will be the director of 
Camp Montreat during the coming ses- 
She is a former program director, 
head counselor and associate director of 
one of the best known camps in Western 
North Carolina. Her husband is a coach 
at Clemson College and program director 
at Camp Carolina for boys. Enrollment 
at Camp Montreat was reported filled last 
vear some weeks before the opening of the 
season. Mrs. Norman succeeds Sarah 
Anderson Gillespie. 


sion. 


Miscellany 

One-seventh (six) of the ministers of 
Asheville Presbytery are either actively 
at work or en route to assignments in 
Brazil, Ecuador, Japan or Korea. 
There were more evidences of a serious 
purpose to “Keep Christ in Christmas” 
during the recent celebrations. Parades 
and business concerns indicated this but 
churches also showed an increased tend- 
ency to conduct Christmas Eve services. 
Many late services were communion serv- 
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MRS. NORMAN: 
Heads Camp Montreat 


ices. Some groups united in community 
services on Christmas morning. ; 
New interest in religious drama is ob- 
served in this area, not only for Christ- 
mas but in other seasons. Some churches 
have organized drama clubs. A Metho- 
dist church in Knoxville has one formed 
around several radio announcers in its 
membership. 
GrorcrE M. WEBr. 

Knoxville. 


Students’ Wives 
Get ‘Ph.T.’ Degree 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—-LaSalle Col- 
lege here conferred a “Ph.T.,” or “Putting 
Him Through,” degree on the wives of 
68 married students at a Roman Catholic 
family day observance. 

The “degree,” a certificate suitable for 
framing, cited the women for sacrifices 
and encouragement that are making it 
possible for their young husbands to 
complete their college education. 


Eldon Wilson Named 
To Virginia Post 

Eldon D. Wilson, an insurance execu- 
tive, has been named executive secretary 
for the Synod of Virginia. 

Since 1936 Mr. Wilson has been head 
of the Virginia offices for the Mutual 
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were approved but the one on divorce 
and re-marriage was disapproved by a 
close vote. Also disapproved: the pro- 
posal to give larger churches more repre- 
sentation in the church courts. Approved : 
the idea of including ministers in Social 
Security on a voluntary basis. 
Winston-Salem (N.C.): All proposed 
amendments to the Book of Church Order 
and Confession of Faith were approved 
except the one on divorce and re-mar- 
riage. Purchase of a site for a Negro 
church in Winston-Salem was authorized. 
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CAN THIS BE THE CHRIST? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for February 14, 1954 
John 7-8 Printed Text 7:37-44; 8:12-19 


John does not attempt to give us a com- 
plete account of the life of the Master. 
He selects certain events and certain dis- 
courses which will lead us to believe that 
he is the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God, that believing we may have life in 
his name. 

In chapters 1 and 2 John emphasizes 
the fact that Jesus is the Christ, the prom- 
ised Messiah, the Son of God. In chapter 
1 he presents the first witnesses and in 
chapter 2 he describes the first signs by 
which the disciples’ faith was confirmed. 


The Life of the World 

In chapters 3,4,5,6 and 7 John empha- 
sizes the fact that Jesus is the Life of 
the World. He continues to present 
Jesus as the Son of God, but he is par- 
ticularly concerned to stress the further 
truth that in Jesus we have life, a life 
which shall endure through all eternity, 
and therefore the only true life. That 
was the burden of his discourse to Nico- 
demus (3:14-16,36); to the woman of 
Samaria (4:12-14), to the authorities, 
after he had healed the man at the pool of 
Bethesda (5:21,24-29,39-40) ; tothe mul- 
titude after he had fed the five thousand 
(6:27,35,40,51,54); and to the people 
on the last dav of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (7:37-44). It is this last declara- 
tion with which we are now concerned. 

The Feast of Tabernacles, correspond- 
ing to our Thanksgiving season, was cel- 
ebrated in the Fall after the harvest had 
heen gathered. For seven days the 
people’s thoughts were centered on the 
lengthy period in which their fathers had 
wandered in the wilderness, living in 
tents or tabernacles. On each of the 
seven days water from the pcol of Siloam 
was carried in a silver pitcher and in 
a solemn procession with appropriate cer- 
emonies to the Temple. in remembrance 
of the time when water had flown from 
the rock smitten by Moses to assuage the 
people’s thirst (Numbers 20:11). But on 
the eighth day, the last and great day of 
the feast this rite was dispensed with, for 
now they were celebrating the entrance 
of their fathers into Palestine, where 
there was abundance of water, and no one 
need thirst again—or so they thought. 

On this last dav of the feast Jesus 
stood up and proclaimed: ‘If anvone 
thirst, let him come to me and drink. He 
who believes in me, as the scripture has 
said, ‘Out of his heart shall flow rivers of 
living water.’ ” 

“Tf anvone thirst Tesus recog- 
nizes that in addition to the phvsical 
thirst which must be quenched if life 
is not to cease there is a spiritual thirst 
which persists in the midst of material 
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abundance, which must also be quenched 
if the higher life is not to perish. The 
offer which he had previously made to 
the Samaritan woman he now makes to 
all, without exception: “If anyone thirst, 
let him come to me and drink.” ‘What 
he offers,” says Arthur John Gossip, “‘is 
(a) the assuaging of our own thirst, the 
satisfying of our needs, of our legitimate 
desires, of the spiritual longings that dis- 
turb and harass us. But (b) better than 
that by far, he promises that through him 
we shall be a strength and inspiration to 
others round about us... .” (The Inter- 
preters Bible). 

This and more is the meaning of his 
further words: ‘‘He who believes in me, 
as the scripture has said, ‘Out of his 
heart shall flow rivers of living water.’ ” 

It is one thing to have one’s own thirst 
assuaged. It is another and far greater 
thing to have tapped an inexhaustible 
spring which shall allow water to flow 
out to assuage the thirst of others and 
to give life to everv soil which it touches. 
‘“He who believes on me,” says Jesus- 
not some of those who believe on me, 
hut everyone who believes in me, that is, 
every one who truly believes in me- 
“out of his heart shall flow rivers of liv- 
ing water.” 

As William Temple comments: ‘No 
one can possess (or rather be indwelt by) 
the Spirit of God and keep that Spirit 
to himself. Where the Spirit is, He 
flows forth; if there is no flowing forth, 
He is not there.” 

John, writing many vears later, adds 
a word of explanation. Jesus was speak- 
ing of the Spirit, says John, “which those 
who believed in him were to receive (at 
Pentecost and thereafter); for as vet the 
Spirit had not been given, because Jesus 
was not vet glorified.” Jesus satisfies 
our thirst and plants within us a stream 
of ever-flowing water through the Holy 
Spirit, who is actually God in us, Christ 
in us. The Holy Spirit could not be 
given to men in richest measure until 
God’s love had been fully manifest, and 
until God’s power had been fully re- 
vealed in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. “So it may be that individual 
men do not receive from God the fulness 
of spiritual blessing expressed in the 
New Testament as ‘the gift of the Holy 
Spirit,’ ” Weymouth comments in The 
Modern Speech New Testament, “until 
they cease to regard Jesus as a mere 
teacher, example and friend, and glorify 
him by accepting him as their Savior 
and the absolute Lord and Ruler of their 
hearts and lives.” (Quoted in The In- 
terpreters’ Bible) 


When they heard these words some of 
the people said, “This is really the 
prophet”—the prophet predicted in Deu- 
teronomy, the prophet who, it was popu- 
larly supposed, would complete the rev- 
elation begun by Moses. Others said, 
“This is the Christ’”—that is, the prom- 
ised Messiah. But some said, “Is the 
Christ to come from Galilee?” They were 
the people who were unwilling to con- 
sider a message or a messenger unless 
he had the correct social background. 
Some even wanted to arrest him. ‘“Con- 
troversial” characters are dangerous and 
are not tolerated in some parts of Amer- 
ica even today. Human nature does not 
change. The divisions that arose over 
Jesus two thousand years ago still occur. 


The Light of the World 

In chapters 3,4,5,6 and 7 John re- 
minds us again and again that Jesus is 
the Life of the world. In the next two 
chapters he emphasizes the fact that Jesus 
brings light to the world. It is he who 
brings us true knowledge about God and 
the great spiritual world which lies be- 
vond the material senses. ‘The evangelist 
still reminds us that Jesus is the Son of 
God and that in him we have Life, but he 
would show us further that in him we 
also have Light, that Jesus brings us 
the final truth about God. 

1. The Claim 8:12. The section 7 :52- 
8:11 of John’s gospel is not in the best 
manuscripts and is printed in the RSV 
as a footnote. Vs. 12 in chapter 8 should 
follow immediately after 7:52 without 
interruption. It was probably on the 
same day, then, the last great day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles that Jesus spoke 
to the people again, saying, “I am the 
light of the world; he who follows me 
will not walk in darkness but will have 
the light of life.” 

This great utterance, like the other, 
was prompted no doubt by the symbolism 
of the feast. The Talmud tells us that 
every night during the feast the Court 
of the Women was brilliantly illuminated 
and the night, according to Wetstein and 
others, was spent in religious dancing 
and festivity. 

In any case it is an appropriate and 
suggestive figure. “Probably nothing in 
all nature,” says Thomas Majoribanks, 
“has been more constantly used to ex- 
press spiritual ideas than light. This is 
perhaps owing to the fact that light, be- 
sides being a great blessing in itself, is 
the indispensable preliminary to a great 
many others. Light is so indispensable 
that even when we use the word figura- 
tively we forget that it is a figure. Dark- 
ness becomes inevitably associated with 
ignorance, sorrow and sin; light with 
knowledge, truth and happiness.” 

“Light means life,” Walter C. Loomis 
reminds us in The Upward Look. “Seeds 
will not germinate without it. 

“Light means growth. ; 

“Light means health. Hospital rooms 
without windows would be in poor de- 
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mand. Inside rooms in tenement 
houses breed disease. 

“Light means beauty. The painter 
does not put a certain color on a house. 
He simply adds a composition which re- 
flects a certain color ray.... 

“Light means regeneration. The filth 
of a city may be poured into a stream; 
but if it is a running stream the rays of 
the sun will purify it. The sun always 
kills disease germs. . . .” 

Jesus claimed that he was the light of 
the world—that in him alone is to be 
found that spiritual illumination which 
can banish the darkness of ignorance and 
sin all over the earth. 

2. Its Challenge 8:13-19. But there 
were men in Jesus’ day, the religious 
leaders of the nation, who claimed that 
this claim was a preposterous one, for 
which there was no evidence beyond his 
own unsupported word. They reminded 
him that in the courts a man’s testimony 
on his own behalf is invalid. “They, 
like the crowd,” says Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, Jr. “wanted a sign direct from God. 
The Messiah they looked for was to be 
a victorious warrior and they were not 
interested in another teacher, particularly 
one who contradicted some of their pet 
creeds.” 

Jesus replied that “although he was 
bearing witness to himself, his testimony 
was reliable; for he was speaking with 
all the facts before him, as they were not. 
He knew whence he came, and whither 
he was going (vs. 14). They were judg- 
ing according to the flesh, and by ap- 
pearances. All that they saw was a 
countryman from the north, the validity 
of whose mission they challenged because 
it did not fit into their expectations” 
(Gossip). “You judge according to 
flesh,” Jesus said, and then added, “TI 
judge no one.” This statement would be 
somewhat surprising, if it stood alone, 
for Jesus did at times pronounce rather 
severe judgments upon men. But the state- 
ment can be understood only in the light 
of the one which follows—‘Yet even if 
I do judge, my judgment is true, for it 
is not I alone that judge, but I and he 
who sent me.”’ Jesus means then that it 
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is not his mission to judge (rather, to 
save), that the judgments which he does 
pronounce are not superficial judgments 
based on outward appearances, but judg- 
ments which accord with those of his 
heavenly Father. It is impossible for 
us to judge with the same certainty. It 
would be well therefore to judge men’s 
characters, and especially their motives, 
only when absclutely necessary and then 
always with reservations, knowing that 
it is quite possible that we are mistaken. 

Jesus goes on to remind them of an- 
other maxim in their law courts that 
“the testimony of two men is true.” The 
witness that he bears of himself, he re- 
minds them, is confirmed by the witness 
of his Father (vs. 18). He means that 
his works bear testimony to the fact that 
God is with him, that his teachings re- 
veal the truth of God, that his life mani- 
fests the holiness of God, that God works 
through him in the lives of men. 

“Tn common fairness to the Pharisees,” 
says Dr. Gossip, “it must surely be ad- 
mitted that it is not surprising that they 
were humbled and incensed by Jesus. 
For so enormous and breathtaking are his 
claims that if they were not true, he would 
be an impossible person, crazy beyond 
words, or inordinately swollen-headed, 
without any parallel.” But we, with two 
thousand years of history behind us, 
know that they are true. He is, in very 
truth, the light of the world. 

There was only one way for the Phari- 
sees (and there is only one way for us) 
to prove that Jesus’ words were true, 
and that was to put him to the test. “I 
am the light of the world,” said Jesus, “‘he 
who follows me will not walk in dark- 
ee 

To follow Jesus means not merely to 
helieve in Jesus, but to live as Jesus 
taught us to live, to love God as he loved 
God, to love men as he loved men—or 
as nearly as we can. 

“He who follows me,” said Jesus, 
‘will not walk in darkness but will have 
the light of life.” 


A tender child of summers three 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair timidly. 

“O Mother, take my hand,” said she 
“And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 

From dark behind to dark before; 

And only when our hands we lay 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small, and hope delays; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we 
raise, 

And let us feel the light of Thee. 

—J. G. WHITTIER. 
Lesson topie and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


Every now and then a man’s mind is 

stretched by a new idea of sensation, 
and never shrinks back to its former di- 
mensions.—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE GROWTH OF SOUTHERN SECTION- 
ALISM, 1848-1861, by Avery O. Craven. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, La. 433 pp., $6.50. 

This is the sixth in a projected series 
of ten volumes on the history of the 
South sponsored by Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and the trustees of the Littlefield 
Fund for Southern History at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, a series which deals 
more adequately with the history of the 
South than any preceding volumes. 

In this volume Dr. Craven, professor 
of American History at the University of 
Chicago, traces the growth of Southern 
sectionalism from the compromise of 1850 
to the final split in 1861. As he sees it, 
the Civil War was a tragedy which could 
hardly be avoided. The normal demo- 
cratic procedures of discussion and com- 
promise failed because the issue had 
become a moral one on which neither 
North nor South could yield, which in 
the end forbade even rational discussion. 
‘Neither the North nor the South could 
vield its position,” says Professor Craven, 
“because slavery had come to symbolize 
values in each of their social-economic 
structures for which men fight and die 
but which they do not give up or compro- 
mise. These values had been emphasized 
and reinforced by two decades of emo- 
tional strife, name-calling, and self-jus- 
tification. Right and wrong, justice and 
injustice were in conflict. The destiny 
of mankind [so -it seemed to both sec- 
tions] was at stake.” “Wars do not have 
simple causes,” the author concludes, 
“and differences have to be emotionalized 
before they get beyond the ability of the 
democratic process to handle them. Times 
also change, and the modern world in 
1860, was crowding into the United 
States with values all its own. No one 
can question the fact that the kind of 
‘slavery’ the South had and the agricul- 
tural values it held were not those which 
the new age demanded. Perhaps the 
American tragedy lies in the way in 
which attitudes were allowed to develop 
and in the fearful cost which the nation 
paid to get itself into the modern world.” 

What part did the church play in the 
development of the Southern attitude? 
Professor Craven does little more than 
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hint at the answer, though he recognizes 
the great influence of the ante-bellum 
pulpit. Ministers of all denominations, 
it seems, argued for the preservation of 
slavery and finally for secession and war, 
as did Benjamin M. Palmer of New Or- 
leans (later to be elected as first mod- 
erator of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church). Thirty thousand copies of his 
Fast Day Sermon of November 29, 1860, 
were distributed by one paper alone. A 
contemporary later declared that Dr. 
Palmer had done more than ‘any other 
non-combatant in the South to promote 
rebellion.” 

On the great issues which precipitated 
the conflict clergymen reflected the issues 
of journalists and politicians, with whom 
Professor Craven is primarily concerned. 
One wonders, as he reads, if this will 
always be the case, and if the Negro will 
never cease to be a problem which evades 
rational consideration. 

Professor Craven himself does not 
moralize. He merely tells the story of 
the development of Southern sectionalism 
in the fifteen years preceding the War 
between the States. That is has meaning 
for our own day, no reader will deny. 

ERNEST T. THOMPSON. 
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Getting to Know God. John ,. Redhead. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2.0 

Fire in Thy Mouth. Semaine ‘G. Miller. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2.50. 

Preaching Angles. Frank H. Caldwell. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2.00. 

Conscience and Compromise, Edward Le- 
Roy Long, Jr. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $3.00. 

The New Japan. Headline Series. Royden 
Dangerfield. Foreign Policy Association, 
N. Y. 35 cents, paper. 

Introduction to Religion. Winston L. 
King. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $6.00. 

Psychotherapy and the Christian Mes- 
sage. Albert C. Outler. Harper & Broth- 
ers, N. Y. $3.50. 

The Funeral and the Mourners Paul E. 
Trion. Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2.75. 

The Inspirational Reader. Compiled by 
William Oliver Stevens. Doubleday & Co., 
N. Y. $3.50. 

Truth and Revelation. Nicolas Berdyaev. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 2.50. 

When He Shall Appear. Harold K: ampf. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.75. 
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| Here are remedies for > 
| the ills of mind and soul {f 
|that beset us all on oc- 

casion. The overall 
treatment prescribed is | 
pone recommended by |. 
many psychiatrists — a 
lreturn to the faith, to 
the same trust that David placed in the 
| Good Shepherd in his hours of penitence, 
| prayer and praise. Specific prescriptions of 
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Written in sharp, pun- 
gent style, these mes- 
sages penetrate to thel 
heart of man’s needs, | 
and answer the many] 
questions that trouble | 
his mind and soul. Dr. 
Speakman’s subjects 
range through Gospel and story, each mes- 
sage pointing up a moral or truth so clearly ! 
as to compel the doubter to believe and the | 
wayward to acknowledge his failure. Men 
and women, regardless of denomination, 
age, or reading habits will find this a book | 
they “cannot put down.” $2.00 | 
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The Story of the 


Centurion 


The Miracle 
af the {ross 


by ROBERT R. 
BROWN 


I This is the story of Cal- 
vary straight from an 
eyewitness, from  Lon- 
[ginus, the centurion in 
|charge of the Roman 
soldiers who put Him to 
j death. Who could dis- 
cuss with more authori- 
ty the whole background, drama and after- 
i math of Calvary in the human soul? The 
I Miracle of the Cross is not fiction, but 
Scripture-based devotional material filled 
I with the inspiration of a deathless Christ 
Jand a questing humanity—a devotional 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

Archie C. Ray, Cascade Road church, 
Atlanta, Ga., will become Director of 
Christian Education for Atlanta Presby- 
tery Feb. 15. 

John N. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., re 
cently returned from graduate study in 
Scotland, is taking up the Bible courses 
taught at Peace College by the late Miss 
Lucy Steele for the coming term. 

William A. Crosland, Jr., Forest Hills 
church, Birmingham, Ala., was to become 
pastor of the Oak Park church, New Or- 
leans, Feb. 1. 





A. C. Harris, Jr., who has served the 
Glen Haven church, Decatur, Ga., has re- 
signed his pastorate in order to resume 
his studies at Union Seminary in Va. 

Robert W. Richter from Leavenworth. 
Ind., to 709 Southeast 2nd St., Evansville 
13, Ind., Feb. 24. 

Nat S. Heeth of Quitman, Ga., senior at 
Columbia Seminary, is to become pastor 
of the Riverdale church in Clayton Co., 
Ga, 

Kennedy Smartt of Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., has finished his work at Columbia 
Seminary and was recently ordained and 
installed as pastor of the Ingleside 
church, Scottdale, Ga. 

J. W. Stork, pastor of the Mt. Gilead, 
N. C., and Pee Dee churches for more 
than 33 years, will become pastor of the 
Clayton, Ala., church. 

Dwight L. Barker, former pastor of the 
Pressley Memorial ARP church, States- 
ville, N. C., is now serving the Camero 
nian church at Rockingham, N. C., and 
the Park Avenue church at Roberdell. 

C. Fred Hancock from Hallsville, 
Texas, to Ladonia, Texas 
AT PITT-XENIA 

Hunter B. Blakely, secretary of Presby- 
terian, U. S., Higher Education, will de- 
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liver the lectures on _ education at Katherine Peck has resigned from the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary East Brazil Mission because of home 
(United Presbyterian) in Pittsburgh, Pa., necessities after serving one term. 
Feb. 2-5. H. Petrie Mitchell, missionary to Ko- 
R. E. W. SPEAKERS rea, is at Presbyterian Mission, APO 
Religious Emphasis Week speakers in- 291, % P.M. San Francisco, Calif. 
clude: The W. W. Prestons sailed from New 
Kenneth J. Foreman, of Louisville York for Brazil late this month, under 
Seminary, Feb. 17-19, Davis and Elkins @Ppointment of the “Unevangelized 
College. Fields Mission” where he expects to 
John H. Leith, Auburn, Ala., Feb. 21-25, teach in the Bible Institute of Maranhao 
Louisiana State University. of Sao Louiz. 
ORDAINED PRE-ASSEMBLY CONFERENCE 
1. Hall Peebles, a member of the Speakers at the pre-Assembly confer- 
Greene Street church, Augusta, Ga., was ence on Evangelism at Montreat, N. C., 
recently examined by Augusta-Macon ext May 26-27 have been announced as: 
Presbytery for licensure and ordination. Billy Graham; John Sutherland Bonnell, 
He was ordained in his home church Dec. Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, New York: 
30. Harry Denman, secretary of Evangelism 
MISSIONARIES for the Methodist Church; and Harold C. 
Alice J. McClelland from Austin, Texas, Martin, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
to 2 Norte 407, Chilapa, Gro., Mexico. Church, Bloomington, III. 
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Presbyterian @ Coeducational @ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
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